




















Help in the Fog 


Mr. William D. Boyce was lost in a 
London fog. His home was in Chicago, 
where he was a famous publisher. And in 
Chicago he would have known what to do 
in bad weather. But in London he didn’t 
know his way around very well, even on a 
clear night. In this fog he was bewildered, 
not knowing which way to turn, but know- 
ing only that he had to get where he was 
supposed to go quickly. 

If only someone would help. 

“May I be of service, sir?” 

Mr. Boyce turned to see who was speak- 
ing. He saw a common street urchin, the 
kind of boy a man of Mr. Boyce’s standing 
didn’t pay much attention to usually. But 
this boy was standing at attention, and he 
made a very smart salute. 

Perhaps he could help. 

Mr. Boyce said, “If you can show me how 
to find the place I need to go to, it will be 
a real service.” 




















“Tell me where it is, sir, and I’ll do my 
best, sir,” the boy said. 

Mr. Boyce told him the name of the place, 
and the boy said, “Follow me, sir,” then 
turned and led the way through the fog. 

Mr. Boyce followed, wondering. What 
could make an urchin like this so willing 
to help a stranger? And what made such 
a boy so polite? Probably he was hoping 
to make some money. 


They were going too fast for questions @ 


Soon they reached their destination, and 
Mr. Boyce handed the boy a shilling. 

The boy promptly saluted and said, “I am 
a Scout, sir. Scouts do not accept tips for 
courtesies, sir.” 

Mr. Boyce leaned forward. “What was 
that you said?” 

“I am a Scout, sir. Scouts do not accept 
tips for courtesies, sir. Er, don’t you know 
what Scouts are, sir?” 

“No, I don’t. But I’d like to.” 

“Follow me, sir,” said the boy, “and I’ll 
take you to a man who can tell you all 
about them, sir.” 

“Thanks, son. But I can’t come right 
now. I’ve got business to attend to in this 
building first. But if you’ll be here when I 
come out, I’ll be glad to go anywhere you 
lead.” 

Mr. Boyce went in and transacted his 
business and came out—and the boy was 
waiting for him. “This way, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Boyce followed, all the way to the 
office of Lord Baden-Powell, the man who 
started the Boy Scout movement. 

Lord Baden-Powell and Mr. Boyce talked 
for a long time, and the gentleman gave 
the publisher many books and pamphlets 
about scouting. Mr. Boyce brought them 
home to Chicago, and the organization 
known as the Boy Scouts of America was 
born. 

That was fifty years ago. Since then, fifty 
million American boys have enjoyed the 
benefits of scouting. What a tremendous 
amount of good has resulted from that one 
act of helpful courtesy on that far-off foggy 
night! 

Are we as Pathfinders always as alert to 
be “a friend to man” as that Scout was to 
“do a good turn daily’’? 


Your friend, 
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Lunch Time for Bonnie 


By REGINA MAGARY 


grey arm was waving so vigorously 
that it looked as if the hand would drop 
off. A resounding snap broke the silence of 
the schoolroom. 

Miss Johnson turned from writing on the 
board and faced the class. Homer’s hand was 
still waving. 

“Homer Allison,’ teacher said sternly, 
“you know better than to snap your fingers 
in school, and there is no need to wave your 
arm.” 

“But, Miss Johnson,” Homer's face red- 
dened, “it is important. I left my lunch in 
the buggy, and Bonnie is tied to the buggy.” 

“Well?” 

“Bonnie eats lunches.” 

Miss Johnson smiled. “If I remember cor- 
rectly, you bring your lunch in a tin pail with 
a cover on it. No horse will bother that. And 
besides, recess is only fifteen minutes away, 
so go ahead with your studies now and get 
your lunch at recess. I’m sure there is nothing 
for you to worry about.” 

“She doesn’t know Bonnie,” Jack whis- 
pered, half to himself and half to the chil- 
dren near enough to hear. There was a 
snicker. Some of the other boys remembered 
lunches that had been forgotten and left too 
close to Bonnie. But pencils were soon busy 
again, and heads were bent over arithmetic 
books. 

As soon as the teacher said, “Put your 
books away, you are dismissed,’ Homer 
dashed for the buggy. 

But he was too late. 


The lid was off the pail and all the food 
had disappeared except the apple—and he 
caught only a fleeting glimpse of that as it 
disappeared into Bonnie’s mouth. 

Why, oh, why hadn't he left home earlier 
that morning? Then he could have put Bon- 
nie in the barn instead of tying her to the 
buggy. Whenever he came late, the barn 
was always full. Of course, he knew why he 
hadn’t started earlier. He hadn’t got up when 
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All Homer’s lunch was gone except the apple, and 
even that was fast disappearing into Bonnie’s mouth. 
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mother had called. To be sure, if he had re- 
membered to take his lunch pail into the 
school, Bonnie couldn’t have eaten it any- 
way. Now he would have to go hungry until 
he got home. Just thinking about supper 
made him starved, and it was only ten 
o'clock. 

No one in school seemed to sympathize 
with him. Even his best friend (maybe he 
wasn’t his best friend after all) passed around 
a note that set all the children laughing. 

When the note finally reached him, Homer 
read: 

“My Bonnie has eaten my sandwich, 

My Bonnie has eaten my cake, 

The apple has followed the sandwich. 

What more can my dear Bonnie take?” 

“Huh!” Homer thought. “Just because 
Jack thinks he can write poetry is no sign 
he should make a joke out of my missing 
lunch. Oh well, mom will have a good sup- 
per, and whoever starved by going without 
one meal?” 

At lunch time, teacher sent Homer to get 
a pail of water. Homer was glad to go. Sit- 
ting hungrily in a classroom surrounded by a 
couple dozen children, all of whom are eat- 
ing, is pretty hard to take. 

But to Homer’s surprise, when he came 
back to the room, he found a good-size lunch 
piled on his. desk! There was an apple—he 
knew it had come from teacher. There was 
cake—a piece of Doug’s birthday cake, no 
less. Lois had given him half of her egg 
sandwich, and there was half a glass of milk 
from John’s lunch. 

Did it taste good! 

When Homer arrived home from school 
that evening and the family was seated 
around the table, dad said, “Well, Homer, 
tell us what new thing you learned at school 
today?” 

Homer’s answer was prompt. He had been 
thinking quite seriously on his way home 
from school. 

“Three things, Dad,” he said. “First—get 
up as soon as mom calls. Second—friends 
are wonderful when you are in trouble. Third 
—the Lord can bring a blessing out of what 
seems like a calamity.” 

Dad smiled. So did mom. They knew they 
would hear the rest of the story later. 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


Miss JONES, the teacher, sat at her desk 
while the two young culprits sat in their 
seats in front of her. Poor Miss Jones! She 
had worked and prayed and worried over 
these two boys, and yet she felt she had done 
them absolutely no good at all. 

The trouble had started on the very first 
day of school. Wayne jabbed Ben in the 
back with a sharp pencil. Ben jumped up 
right in the middle of class and began punch- 
ing Wayne in the back. Miss Jones stopped 
the onslaught at once and kept the two in 
at recess to talk to them, but it had done 
no good. The next day, there was a fight at 
the drinking fountain. Another day, there 
was a fight over the place in line. Today, the 
boys were staying in after school because 
Wayne had called Ben a bad name, and Ben 
had turned and punched Wayne in the nose. 

Miss Jones continued to sit at her desk, 
praying silently for wisdom to help the boys 
learn to love each other. Her long wait made 
the boys uneasy, for they did not know what 
to expect this time. Once she had prayed with 
them, another time she had made them write 
long sentences about loving one another, 
and then there was the time that she had 
not let them play together for a week. They 
wondered what she would do this time. 
Maybe she would give them the spanking: 
they knew they deserved. Finally, they saw 
her get up from her chair, come around the 
desk, and sit in a seat near them. 

“Ben,” she began, “I want to ask you and 
Wayne each a question. Don’t either of you 
answer until I ask you to do so, and then I 
want you to give me a very good answer, 
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Miss Jones's Solution 





one you have done a lot of thinking about. 
What would you do if you boys were to live 
next door to each other in heaven? Would 
you go on fighting?” 

Miss Jones saw that Wayne had an im- 
mediate answer ready, but she would not 
let him answer, as she saw that Ben was 
still thinking. “I asked Ben the question first, 
Wayne, so we will wait until we hear his 
answer. Ben, what would you do if you lived 
next door to Wayne in heaven? Would you 
still fight as you do here?” 

Ben looked as though he was going to cry, 
but Miss Jones pretended not to notice. At 
last Ben replied, “No, I guess I'd have to 
learn to get along with him, ‘cause there 


won't be nobody that fights in heaven.” 

“That's right, Ben,’ Miss Jones said. 
“There will be no one in heaven who is not 
loving and kind. Wayne, suppose you answer 
the question now.” 

“O.K.,” began Wayne. “Miss Jones, if 
Ben’s goin’ to be in heaven, I don’t want to 
go. That’s all.” 

Miss Jones turned pale. She was not pre- 
pared for this, but she must meet it. With a 
prayer in her heart, she asked, “Wayne, did 
you pray when you went to bed last night?” 

“Sure.” 

“What did you pray about?” 

“I thanked God for taking care of me, 

To page 22 


Wayne and Ben were always fighting. Miss Jones wondered whether she would ever be able to stop them. 
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WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN—V 





BINGO 


The Story of My Dog 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


[7 WAS early in November, 1882, and the 
Manitoba winter had just set in. I was 
tilting far back in my chair for a few lazy 
moments after breakfast idly alternating my 
gaze from the one windowpane of our shanty, 
through which was framed a bit of the prairie 
and the end of our cowshed, to an old poem 
on the logs nearby. But the dreamy mixture 
of rhyme and view was quickly dispelled by 
the sight of a large gray animal dashing 
across the prairie into the cowshed, with a 
smaller black-and-white animal in hot pur- 
suit. 

“A wolf!” I exclaimed, and seizing a rifle 
dashed out to help the dog. But before I 
could get there they had left the stable, and 
after a short run over the snow the wolf 
again turned at bay, and the dog, our neigh- 
bor’s collie, circled about watching his chance 
to snap. 

I fired a couple of long shots, which had 
the effect only of setting them off again over 
the prairie. After another run this matchless 
dog closed and seized the wolf by the 
haunch, but again retreated to avoid the 
fierce return chop. Then there was another 
stand at bay, and again a race over the 
snow. Every few hundred yards this scene 
was repeated, the dog managing so that each 
fresh rush should be toward the settlement, 
while the wolf vainly tried to break back 
toward the dark belt of trees in the east. At 
last after a mile of this fighting and running 
I overtook them, and the dog, seeing that 
he now had good backing, closed in for the 
finish. 
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After a few seconds the whirl of struggling 
animals resolved itself into a wolf, on his 
back, with a bleeding collie gripping his 
throat, and it was now easy for me to step up 
and end the fight. 

Then, when this dog of marvelous wind 
saw that his foe was dead, he gave him no 
second glance, but set out at a lope for a farm 
four miles across the snow where he had 
left his master when first the wolf was 
started. He was a wonderful dog, and even 
if I had not come he undoubtedly would 
have killed the wolf alone, as I learned he 
had already done with others of the kind, in 
spite of the fact that the wolf, though of the 
smaller or prairie race, was much larger than 
himself. 

I was filled with admiration for the dog’s 
prowess and at once sought to buy him at 
any price. The scornful reply of his owner 
was, “Why don’t you try to buy one of the 
children?” 

Since Frank was not in the market I was 
obliged to content myself with the next best 
thing, one of his children. One was a roly- 
poly ball of black fur that looked more like 
a long-tailed bear cub than a puppy. But he 
had some tan markings like those on Frank’s 
coat, that were, I hoped, guarantees of future 
greatness, and also a very characteristic ring 
of white that he always wore on his muzzle. 

Having got possession of his person, the 
next thing was to find him a name. I decided 
on Bingo. 

The rest of that winter Bingo spent in our 
shanty, living the life of a lubberly, fat, well- 











meaning, ill-doing puppy; gorging himself 
with food and growing bigger and clumsier 
each day. Even sad experience failed to teach 
him that he must keep his nose out of the 
rattrap. His most friendly overtures to the 
cat were wholly misunderstood and resulted 
only-in an armed neutrality that, varied by 
occasional reigns of terror, continued to the 
end; which came when Bingo, who early 
showed a mind of his own, got a notion for 
sleeping at the barn and avoiding the shanty 
altogether. 

When the spring came I set about his 
serious education. After much pains on my 
behalf and many pains on his, he learned 
to go at the word in quest of our old yellow 
cow that pastured at will on the unfenced 
prairie. 

Once he had learned his business, he be- 
came very fond of it and nothing pleased 
him more than an order to go and fetch the 
cow. Away he would dash, barking with 
pleasure and leaping high in the air that he 
might better scan the plain for his victim. 


In a short time he would return driving her 
at full gallop before him, and gave her no 
peace until, puffing and blowing, she was 
safely driven into the farthest corner of her 
stable. 

Less energy on his part would have been 
more satisfactory, but we bore with him until 
he grew so fond of this semidaily hunt that 
he began to bring “old Dunne” without being 
told. And at length not once or twice but a 
dozen times a day this energetic cowherd 
would sally forth on his own responsibility 
and drive the cow home to the stable. 

At last things came to such a pass that 
whenever he felt like taking a little exercise, 
or had a few minutes of spare time, or even 
happened to think of it, Bingo would sally 
forth at racing speed over the plain and a 
few minutes later return, driving the unhappy 
yellow cow at full gallop before him. 

At first this did not seem very bad, as it 
kept the cow from straying too far; but soon 
it was seen that it hindered her feeding. She 
became thin and gave less milk; it seemed 
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The wolves sat on their haunches to look at me, and | could not move, for | was caught in the traps. 
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to weigh on her mind too, as she was always 
watching nervously for that hateful dog, and 
in the mornings would hang around the 
stable as though afraid to venture off and 
subject herself at once to an onset. 

This was going too far. All attempts to 
make Bingo more moderate in his pleasure 
were failures, so he was compelled to give 
it up altogether. After this, though he dared 
not bring her home, he continued to show his 
interest by lying at her stable door while she 
was being milked. 

As the summer came on the mosquitoes 
became a dreadful plague, and the conse- 
quent vicious switching of Dunne’s tail at 
milking time was even more annoying than 
the mosquitoes. 

Fred, the brother who did the milking, 
was of an inventive as well as an impatient 
turn of mind, and he devised a simple plan 
to stop the switching. He fastened a brick 
to the cow's tail, then set blithely about his 
work assured of unusual comfort while the 
rest of us looked on in doubt. 

Suddenly through the mist of mosquitoes 
came a dull whack and an outburst of “lan- 
guage.” The cow went on placidly chewing 
till Fred got on his feet and furiously at- 
tacked her with the milking stool. It was 
bad enough to be whacked on the ear with 
a brick by a stupid old cow, but the up- 
roarious enjoyment and ridicule of the by- 
standers made it unendurable. 

Bingo, hearing the uproar, and divining 
that he was needed, rushed in and attacked 
Dunne on the other side. Before the affair 
quieted down the milk was spilled, the pail 
and stool were broken, and the cow and the 
dog severely beaten. 

Poor Bingo could not understand it at all. 
He had long ago learned to despise that 
cow, and now in utter disgust he decided to 
forsake even her stable door, and from that 
time he attached himself exclusively to the 
horses and their stable. 

The cattle were mine, the horses were my 
brother’s, and in transferring his allegiance 
from the cow stable to the horse stable Bingo 
seemed t@ give me up too, and anything like 
daily companionship ceased, and, yet, when- 
ever any emergency arose Bingo turned to 
me and I to him, and both seemed to feel 
that the bond between man and dog is one 
that lasts as long as life. 

The only other occasion on which Bingo 
acted as cowherd was in the autumn of the 
same year at the annual Carberry Fair. 
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Among the dazzling inducements to enter 
one’s stock there was, in addition to a pros- 
pect of glory, a cash prize of “two dollars” for 
the “best collie in training.” 

Misled by a false friend, I entered Bingo, 
and early on the day fixed, the cow was 
driven to the prairie just outside of the vil- 
lage. When the time came she was pointed 
out to Bingo and the word given—"Go fetch 
the cow.” It was the intention, of course, 
that he should bring her to me at the judge's 
stand. 

But the animals knew better. They hadn’t 
rehearsed all summer for nothing. When 
Dunne saw Bingo’s careering form she 
knew that her only hope for safety was to 
get into her stable, and Bingo was equally 
sure that his sole mission in life was to 
quicken her pace in that direction. So off they 
raced over the prairie, like a wolf after a 
deer, and heading straight toward their home 
two miles away, they disappeared from view. 

That was the last that judge or jury ever 
saw of dog or cow. The prize was awarded 
to the only other entry. 

Bingo’s loyalty to the horses was quite 
remarkable; by day he trotted beside them, 
and by night he slept at the stable door. 
Where the team went Bingo went, and noth- 
ing kept him away from them. This interest- 
ing assumption of ownership lent the greater 
significance to the following circumstance. 

Early in the spring I had begun Bingo’s 
education. Very shortly afterward he began 
mine. 

Midway on the two-mile stretch of prairie 
that lay between our shanty and the village 
of Carberry, was the corner stake of the 
farm; it was a stout post in a low mound of 
earth, and was visible from afar. 

I soon noticed that Bingo never passed 
without minutely examining this mysterious 
post. Next I learned that it was also visited 
by the prairie wolves as well as by all the 
dogs in the neighborhood, and at length, 
with the aid of a telescope, I made a number 
of observations that helped me to an under- 
standing of the matter and enabled me to 
enter more fully into Bingo’s private life. 

The post was by common agreement a 
registry of the canine tribes. Their exquisite 
sense of smell enabled each individual to 
tell at once by the track and trace what other 
had recently been at the post. When the 
snow came much more was revealed. I then 
discovered that this post was but one of a 
system that covered the country; that in 
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short, the entire region was laid out in signal 
stations at convenient intervals. These were 
marked by any conspicuous post, stone, buf- 
falo skull, or other object that chanced to be 
in the desired locality, and extensive observa- 
tion showed that it was a very complete sys- 
tem for getting and giving the news. 

Each dog or wolf makes a point of calling 
at those stations that are near his line of 
travel to learn who has recently been there, 
just as a man calls at his club on returning to 
town and looks up the register. 

I have seen Bingo approach the post, sniff, 
examine the ground about, then growl, and 
with bristling mane and glowing eyes, scratch 
fiercely and contemptuously with his hind 
feet, finally walking off very stiffly, glancing 
back from time to time. All of which, being 
interpreted, said: 

“Grrrh! woof! there’s that wretched old 
dog of McCarthy's. Woof! I'll ‘tend to him 
tonight. Woof! woof!” On another occasion, 
after the preliminaries, he became keenly 
interested and studied a coyote’s track that 


came and went, saying to himself, as I 
afterward learned: 

“A coyote track coming from the north, 
smelling of dead cow. Indeed? Pollworth’s 
old Brindle must be dead at last. This is 
worth looking into.” 


At other times he would wag his tail, trot 
about the vicinity and come again and again 
to make his own visit more evident, perhaps 
for the benefit of his brother Bill just back 
from Brandon! So that it was not by chance 
that one night Bill turned up at Bingo’s home 
and was taken to the hills where a delicious 
dead horse afforded a chance to suitably cele- 
brate the reunion. 

At other times he would be suddenly 
aroused by the news, take up the trail, and 
race to the next station for later informa- 
tion. 

Sometimes his inspection produced only 
an air of grave attention, as though he said 
to himself, “Dear me, who is this?” or “It 
seems to me I met that fellow at the Portage 
last summer.” To page 16 
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No More Foolish Pranks 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


OME on,” said Andy to his cousin Fred. 
“Nana is baking today. Mother isn’t 
home, and it’s a perfect afternoon for fun.” 
“O.K.,” answered Fred, always eager for a 
bit of excitement. 

“Follow me,” Andy whispered, and stealth- 
ily tiptoed around the corner of the house. 
“We'll sneak in the back door, and when 
Nana isn’t looking we'll each grab a handful 
of her dough. She'll never miss it.” 

“What will we do with it?” Fred asked. 

“Tl tell you later. Let’s hurry now, or 
Nana may use all the dough and we won't 
get any.” 

“O.K.,” Fred agreed, following closely 
where Andy led. 

As the boys walked into the kitchen, Nana 
greeted them pleasantly. Her starched apron 
crackled as she bustled about, doing the bak- 
ing. Large crocks of dough sat on the table, 
and the pleasant aroma of goodies baking 
in the oven filled the kitchen. 

Nana turned her back to get something 
from the cupboard, and at that moment Andy 
and Fred each grabbed a handful of dough 
and ran down the back steps. 

“Now, if you boys behave yourselves 
and ” began Nana. Then she discovered 
that the kitchen was empty. “Well, I declare,” 
she mused. “Boys, boys. First, they’re here 
and then they're gone. I wonder what they're 
up to now.” 

Andy and Fred slipped quietly along the 
back walk beneath the kitchen window, their 
pockets bulging with soft dough. 

“Look, Fred,” Andy explained. “First, take 
a little wad of dough, then roll it in the 
palms of your hands until it becomes a ball.” 

“Like this?” Fred asked, holding up a per- 
fect ball of dough. 

“Very good!” Andy exclaimed. “Now, I’m 
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going to the garage and get our sling shots.” 

“Oh, you can’t,” Fred objected. “Your 
father said we were not to use them.” 

“He didn’t say that exactly,” broke in 
Andy. “He meant not to use them with 
rocks. He didn’t say not to put dough balls 
in them.” 

“Dough balls!” exploded Fred. 

Andy just grinned and ran off to the garage 
to find the sling shots. By the time he re- 
turned, Fred had a stack of the dough balls 
lined up and waiting. 

“That's good,” said Andy. “Now, I'll tell 
you what we're going to do.” 

“What?” questioned Fred. “Shoot them at 
birds?” 

“Birds, no!” Andy chuckled. “People!” 

“People?” echoed Fred. 

“Yes. We'll hide behind the bushes and 
when the buses go past—whamo! Dough 
balls will smack the passengers right on their 
faces.” 

Fred looked wide-eyed. “Won't it hurt 
them?” 

“Naw,” said his cousin. “The dough is 
soft. It will just give them a good surprise.” 

Ammunition in hand, the boys ran for the 
bushes. Soon a big city bus lumbered past. 
It was a hot day and the windows were open. 
The passengers were comfortably relaxed, 
totally unaware that they were being used as 
targets. 

Fred fired. So did Andy. But after two or 
three unsuccessful attempts, the boys decided 
that the bushes were too far away from the 
road. The dough balls flattened out on the 
sides of the bus, but didn’t quite make it up 
to the windows. 

“I know,” Fred said. “Let’s go sit on the 
fence posts.” He pointed to the other side of 
the iron gate a few feet away. 














“Sure,” Andy agreed. “That will be much 
better. It should put us on eye level with the 
bus windows.” 

The boys hurriedly clambered to the top 
of the posts and awaited the passing of the 
next bus. 

“This zs much better,” Andy exclaimed. 

“Well, get ready,” Fred answered. “Here 
comes a bus. Ready ... aim . . . shoot!” 

Oh! How the boys giggled when they saw 
the startled expression on the faces of the 
passengers! 

The bus went by and the boys got ready for 
the next attack. 

“Ho—ho—ho,” laughed Andy. “Did you 
see where my dough landed? Right on that 
fellow’s newspaper. Good thing he was on 
the bus, because he sure did give me a dirty 
look.” 

“Looked like he was really mad,” Fred said. 

“Hey, look,” said Andy. “The bus is slow- 
ing down at the corner.” 

Sure enough, the bus squeaked to a stop at 
the corner. 

“It’s that man!” The boys shrieked together 
as the angry old gentleman, his newspaper 
under his arm, stepped down from the bus. 

“Quick, let’s get out of here,” Andy said. 
“He’s heading this way.” 

Fred began to think that his idea wasn’t so 
good after all. The boys slipped down from 
their perches, and headed for the gate. Fred 
pushed on it. 

But it wouldn't open. 


Fred pushed on the gate, but it wouldn’t open. 


still it wouldn’t open. The portly old gentleman 





Andy lunged against it, but it still wouldn't 
open. 

And the portly old gentleman was getting 
closer and closer. 

“Nana! Nana!” 
wildly on the gate. 

“Unlock the gate,” Fred called, kicking 
noisily. 

If only they were safe inside the house! 
But the man was now practically upon them, 
and they trembled as they saw the frightening 
scowl on his brow. 

“Na-na! Na-naaa!” the boys howled. 

At that minute, they heard the crackling 
of Nana’s crisp apron, as she unlocked the 
gate. Both boys fell into the yard and Nana 
shut the iron gate behind them. 

“T declare,” she scolded good-naturedly, “a 
body can’t even get her work done without 
having to stop in the middle of it on account 
of you two.” 

The boys stood speechless. “Bless me,” ex- 
claimed Nana, as she turned around and 
looked at them. “You boys are as white as 
ghosts. What on earth has happened?” 

Nana led them into the house, where after 
much stammering and stuttering, the truth 
came out. Nana looked at the boys with stern, 
unwavering eyes. 

“Well, Master Andrew,” she said, address- 
ing Andy, “and what do you think your 
father will say about this?” 

“Oh, don’t tell him. Please, don’t,’ Andy 
begged. To page 16 


yelled Andy, beating 


Andy lunged against it with all his might, but 
was getting closer and closer. And he was cross! 
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M* JENNY WREN was bursting his 
throat outside the front door when Mrs. 
Larman walked from the warm garden into 
the coolness of the house. 

Sally, Marcia, Jim, and Laurie had gone to 
visit Aunt Lillian for the day and wouldn't 
be back until bedtime. How empty and quiet 
the house seemed. 

Mother stopped short. 

Oh, no! 

On the davenport were Sally’s everyday 
shoes. Draped along one arm of the over- 
stuffed chair was one of Laurie’s socks. The 
other, mother knew, would be somewhere 
between the living room door and the bed- 
room. 

With a groan she picked up the misplaced 
articles and hurried into the hallway—and 
stumbled over Jim's size-nine loafer. She 
banged her head on the bathroom doorknob 
trying to keep her balance. The door flew 
open, and the sight that met her eyes made 
her want to howl the way the neighbor’s 
hound dog howled at the moon. 

Slips, blouses, socks, trousers, odds and 
ends of underwear, festooned the bathtub, 
toilet, and lavatory. One glimpse through 
the boys’ open bedroom door showed a scene 
that was even worse. 

She entered and picked a pair of jeans from 
the floor, a shirt from the bed, a T-shirt from 
the lamp shade, three socks from the dresser, 
two pairs of trousers from the chair. She bent 
down to pull something white from under 
the bed and found the dress shirt Jim usually 
wore to church. It was too late now for the 
laundry. 

She dumped her armload into the dirty 
clothes hamper and pushed open the door to 
the girls’ room. Whoever said girls were 
neater wasn’t talking about these girls, cer- 
tainly! 

Skirts and blouses were lying in every di- 
rection. From its perch on the headboard a 
frothy, pink crinoline skirt rippled in the 
breeze. An equally fluffy, minty green one 
completely covered the large round mirror 
on the dressing table. Socks—pink, blue, yel- 
low, and green—spattered the floor. Sally’s 
white nylon lay in a heap in a corner, while 
Marcia’s orchid one partly hid the radiator. 

So this was the way the young people kept 
their bedrooms? It might not have been so 
bad if it were just their bedrooms. But it 
wasn’t! All four children had the dropsy, and 
every room in the house—except their par- 
ents’ bedroom—suffered for it. Mother had 
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WARDROBE 


By ALTA'PETE 


tried—how she had tried—to teach them 
habits of neatness. It was just like shouting 
in a barrel. The echo bounced right back in 
her face. 

Here they were, Jim thirteen, the twins 
eleven, and Laurie nine. When they went 
someplace, they were the picture of well- 
groomed neatness—thanks to mother’s trusty 
iron and willing arm. But at home 
mother shuddered. 

Well, they'd have to learn. She 
pressing, ironing, picking up. 

She sank down on the bed, discouraged. 

Shouting down a barrel. That’s all she'd 
been doing all these years. Just shouting 
down 

A barrel! 

“Why didn’t I think of that before? It 
worked for their Uncle Joe and Aunt Virgie, 
and I reckon it will work for them. At least, 
it’s worth a try. Only trouble is, I don’t have 
a barrel.” 

Mother picked up the various garments 
and sorted them, and then the plan enlarged 
in her mind. 

Mr. Jenny Wren had long since warbled 
his good-night song and crawled into his 
weatherbeaten house among the branches 
when four tired but happy Larmans returned 
to their nest. 

Mrs. Larman listened to the events of the 
twelve-hour holiday. For a moment she 





was tired of 
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A vinegar barrel in the hallway! What in 
the world was mother up to this time? 





















-‘in a BARREL 


TA‘ PETERSEN 


thought how nice it would be to have as much 
money as her sister Lillian did, and what a 
lot of fun she could have throwing it around 
—as Lillian did—to make people happy. But 
Lillian didn’t have any children. No, even if 
these four children of hers threw every item 
they owned all over the house, she wouldn't 
trade a one of them, nor all of them, for Lil- 
lian’s well-padded purse. 

“I am going to bed,” Jim announced, and 
started for the hallway. 

“Hey! What's this?” 

Mother smiled wisely as the other three 
dashed for a peek. 













































































“That, my dears, is a wardrobe barrel. I 
couldn’t find a regular one so I thought this 
old vinegar barrel would do all right. I had 
to pay the store twenty cents for the barrel 
and ten cents to get it delivered.” 

“But a barrel in the hallway Sally 
began, looking more puzzled by the minute. 

“Remember when you all thought you 
were grown up enough to take care of your 
own rooms and mother would just check 
them once a week?” 

“Sure,” said Jim. “And I still think it was 
a grand idea.” He was beginning to suspect 
there was more to this than he wanted to 
know. 

“The idea was all right,’ mother agreed. 
“If you four had just done your part to keep 
things in order—but you haven't. These 
rooms are a disgrace most of the time, and so 
is the bathroom. From now on, every dress, 
shoe, sock, shirt, jeans, hairbrush, and comb 
that I find out of place will go into this 
barrel.” 

“Oh, no!” Marcia gasped, remembering 
where her orchid nylon landed when she 
came home from church. 

“Oh, yes!” The gleam of determination in 
mother’s eyes could not be mistaken. 

“Nor is this all. The only way you can re- 
claim any article is to give me two cents out 
of your allowance. Any garment too wrinkled 
to be worn will have to be ironed or pressed 
by its owner.” 

As mother knew they would, all four ob- 
jected. “That's not fair,” Sally protested. 

“Not fair?” mother asked, pushing open 
the bathroom door. “Do you think that looks 
fair? Why should I have to clean that up all 
the time? I'll give you five minutes to get 
your own belongings or they go into the 
barrel.” 

The four children had the grace to feel 
ashamed of themselves and made a dash for 
their own items. The bathroom was soon as 
neat as it should always have been. 

Minutes later, when the house was dark 
and nothing but cool breezes were supposed 
to be slipping through the silent house, 
stealthy footsteps could be heard moving in 
the hallway. There was the sound of a barrel 
being opened, a flash of light, and great sighs 
of relief. Four pairs of footsteps retreated 
quickly. Mother smothered a laugh in her 
pillow. 

For the first two days, the barrel was 
empty: but mother was not foolish enough to 
think her plan had succeeded so quickly. 
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Wednesday afternoon the telephone rang. 
Glenyce Westmore wanted the twins to go 
swimming. Soon Mrs. Westmore stopped by 
with Glenyce and picked up the girls. 

Laurie sat reading in the living room later 
in the day when Jim called in. “Hey, fellow, 
did you pick up my striped socks and T- 
shirt?” 

“No. Where'd you leave them?” 

“On the flo—— Oh, no!” 

By Friday evening the barrel had gained 
a slip, blouse, jeans, shoe, and bathrobe, be- 
sides Jim’s striped socks and T-shirt. Mother 
smiled as she noticed how carefully the chil- 
dren put their clothes back on hangers after 











THE HAPPY WAY 
By CARRIE I. QUICK 


A smile is like a candle; 

It brightens up the room. 
It sends a ray of sunshine 
To chase away the gloom. 


A smile is always welcome. 

A frown is not in style. 

Your friends will look so happy 
When greeted with a smile. 





church. Nothing was added to the barrel over 
the weekend. 

Aunt Ellie called Sunday morning and 
wanted to know whether the four young Lar- 
mans could come and spend the entire week 
camping at the lake with the five of them. 

“Well ” Mother thought of all the 
corn and beets and tomatoes and carrots yet 
to be canned. The apples on two trees were 
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ready, and she had bought a bushel of peaches 
on Friday and they needed sugar and jars 
right away. She sighed. The children had 
worked very hard this summer. If their father 
could get along without their help for a 
week, she guessed she could, too. 

So it was decided. And Uncle John would 
be after them in a half hour. A HALF 
HOUR! 

Such scrambling! Such haste! Such pack- 
ing! 

“Hey! Where’s my bathing suit?” Marcia 
dashed into the dining room and collided 
with Laurie hunting for his swimming 
trunks. 

“I left it right A sheepish grin 
touched Marcia’s lips. “That’s the last nickel 
I have, too. Oh, dear! Will I never learn! 
Mother, may we have an advance on our al- 
lowance? We'll be without money while 
we're gone.” 

A tired but happy quartet crawled into 
their own beds the following Sunday night. 
The week at the lake had been fun, but now 
the children were ready to continue civiliza- 
tion right where they had left it. 

The sun was high in the sky next morning 
when Sally strolled into the kitchen looking 
for breakfast. Steaming jars were draining 
on the rack waiting for their turn to be filled 
with the bubbling applesauce on the back 
burner. 

Life continued in its regular routine. 
There were trips to town, picnics, fun with 
the neighbors, community get-togethers, 
work time, playtime, and of course, church. 

Animals had to be fed every day, even on 
Sabbath morning, and it always took a little 
time, but if everyone hurried as fast as he 
could, the family was never late to church. 

“Hey, Mother!” Jim’s frantic voice 
boomed through the house one Sabbath 
morning. “I can’t find my dress slacks. My 
good shirt is missing, and so is one of my 
white bucks.” 

No comment. 

Then a scream. “I’ve been robbed! Mother, 
come quickly! Our closet is almost empty. 
Oh, do call the sheriff!” 

Marcia opened the dresser drawers and 
gasped in dismay. “There isn’t much here, 
either. Oh, dear. Who could have done it?” 

Laurie dashed through the hallway. 
“Mother, have you seen ” He was hob- 
bling on one foot. To steady himself he put 
a hand on the barrel and thought the lid 
seemed to be sitting rather high. 
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The note by the telephone said, 


"Jesus Came While You Were Gone” 


ao. I'm not going to prayer meet- 
ing tonight, and that is final!” 

Karl looked awfully determined, and 
mother knew it would be useless to argue. 
But she tried anyway. 

“Karl,” she said, “prayer meeting is good 
for you. If I were you I'd go to every one!” 

“I know, Mom,” Karl said, “but I’ve gone 
every week for nearly three months, and I 
can afford to miss one. Bill wants to go to 
the basketball game, and Al will be there 
too. Just this once, and I'll go next time.” 

Mother sighed. What good was it to 
argue? “All right, Karl, but just this once, 
remember. Be home early. Say,” she called 
as he ran for the door, “where are you 
going?” 

“To tell Bill,” Karl called back as he leaped 
the yard gate and sprinted down the road. 

What a great time they had that night! 
What a game! It seemed to Karl that the 
players played harder than ever, just because 
he and his friends were there. 

When the game was over, the home team 
had won, 68-62. It was a lot better than 
stuffy old prayer meeting, Karl thought. 

It was getting late when Karl tiptoed into 
the house. Mother and little Lawry, Karl's 
six-year-old brother, were gone to bed. He 
tiptoed past the telephone and _ suddenly 
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stopped short. Written on the pad in bright 
red pencil were the words: 

“Jesus came while you were gone.” 

For a full minute he stood still, his mouth 
agape. Then it dawned on him what had 
happened. Someone had come to the house 
to see why he wasn’t at the prayer meeting. 
Lawry had written his interpretation of the 
visit. 

It set him to thinking. Suppose Jesus had 
come while he was at the game! The Bible 
says, “The Son of man cometh at an hour 
when ye think not” (Luke 12:40). Could he 
have told Jesus, “I didn’t think you would 
come while I was at the game”? 

Karl is much older now, and he is a 
teacher rather than just a listener at prayer 
meetings. Whenever he has juniors who 
don’t like to come, or who would rather do 
something else, he reminds them of the time 
“Jesus came” while he was gone. 








@ Still there was no comment from their 


parents’ room. Sally decided to find mother. 
She stopped short at the sight of Laurie hold- 
ing the lid to the well-filled barrel. In an 
instant she knew. 

The door to mother’s bedroom opened and 
Mrs. Larman, ready for church, stepped into 
the hallway. “Put the lid back, dears. Are 
you all ready? We have just ten minutes— 
unless we want to sit on the front row.” 


“Oh, Mother,” moaned Sally, holding up a 
badly wrinkled garment. “My nylon 
dress 7 

“Wear something else, dear,’ mother 
smiled, moving toward the door—and the 
car. 

“But I haven’t anything else but that old 
faded pink taffeta that is too short. All my 
other decent clothes She motioned 
helplessly toward the barrel. 
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“Put something on, but hurry. All four of 
you. Your father has been waiting patiently 
for fifteen minutes.” The kitchen door closed. 
Mother was gone. 

Many an eyebrow rose toward the ceiling 
as the Larman family filed into the little 
country church that morning. Mr. and Mrs. 
Larman were as immaculate as usual. But 
their four offspring 

Sally was wearing the horrible taffeta and 
two shades of nylon hose. Marcia was em- 
barrassed almost to tears in a paint-splotched 
green gingham. Laurie squirmed in faded 
jeans that were too tight and a short-sleeved 
shirt with three buttons missing. Last of all, 
Jim sidled in wearing his two-years-old 
patched dress slacks. 

“Mother,” Marcia muttered miserably 
when the family finally headed homeward, 
“I'm never going to have another thing in 
that barrel. Oh, I could have died.” 

Jim grinned ruefully. “I’ve a sneaking 
suspicion we are all going to be in the hole 
on our allowances this week.” 

“Dad!” This from Laurie in the rear seat. 
“Did your mother ever do such things to 
you?” 

Mr. Larman laughed. “You'd be surprised 
at the things mothers can dream up to make 
good citizens of their offspring.” 

“Well, I know one thing,” Sally declared 
as the car turned into the Larman driveway, 
“I'm getting rid of this old pink taffeta—and 
fast!” 

“Don’t be too hasty,” teased Jim. “Next 
time you may have to go to church wearing 
the barrel.” 

It was a hard lesson, but after three weeks 
of looking at an empty barrel, mother carried 
the wooden container to the garage. She 
wanted it close—just in case. But it never 
came into the house again. 











No More Foolish Pranks 
From page 11 


“Oh, no, Nana, don’t!” Fred wailed. 
“"Cause then he’d tell my parents, and then 
we'd both be in for it.” 

“We won't do it again, ever,” said Andy. 

“No, honest, we won't,’ chimed in Fred. 
“And we're sorry, really. We are, aren’t we, 
Andy?” 

Andy hung his head and nodded Yes. 

“Is that a promise?” questioned Nana. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” chorused both boys at once. 

“Very well,” agreed Nana, “I think you've 
both learned your lesson. Now, get those 
sling shots put away. Maybe Nana will have 
some cookies ready for you when you get 
back. Run along, now, and mind you, no 
more of these foolish pranks.” 

The boys, only too glad, promptly returned 
the sling shots to their proper places in the 


garage. , 
“Whew, that was a close one,” sighed q 
Andy. 
"Sure was,” agreed Fred. “I never was so 
scared in my life. Didn't that man look 
mad?” 
“Sure did,” said Andy. “Nana doesn’t need 
to worry. There'll be no more foolish pranks 
for me!” 





Bingo, the Story of My Dog 
From page 9 


One morning on approaching the post 
Bingo’s every hair stood on end, his tail 
dropped and quivered, and he gave proof 
that he was suddenly sick at the stomach, 
sure signs of terror. He showed no desire 
to follow up or know more of the matter, but 
returned to the house, and half an hour 
afterward his mane was still bristling and 
his expression one of hate or fear. 

I studied the dread track and learned that 
in Bingo’s language the half-terrified, deep- 
gurgled “grrr-wff” means “timber wolf.” 

These were among the things that Bingo 
taught me. And in the aftertime when I 
might chance to see him arouse from his 
frosty nest by the stable door, and after 
stretching himself and shaking the snow 
from his shaggy coat, disappear into the 
gloom at a steady trot, trot, trot, I used to 
think: 

“Aha! old dog, I know where you are off 
to, and why you eschew the shelter of the } 
shanty. Now I know why your nightly 1@) ‘ 
over the country are so well timed, and ho 
you know just where to go for what you 
want, and when and how to seek it.” 

In the autumn of 1884, the shanty where 
I lived at the De Winton farm was closed and 
Bingo therefore changed his home to the 
stable of Gordon Wright, our most intimate 
neighbor. 

Since the winter of his puppyhood he had 
declined to enter a house at any time except- 
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ing during a thunderstorm. Of thunder and 
guns he had a deep dread—no doubt the 
fear of the first originated in the second, and 
that arose from some unpleasant shotgun 
experiences, the cause of which will be seen. 
His nightly couch was outside the stable, even 
during the coldest weather, and it was easy to 
see that he enjoyed to the full the complete 
nocturnal liberty entailed. Bingo’s midnight 


Ou extended across the plains for 


iles. There was plenty of proof of this. 
Some farmers at very remote points sent 
word to old Gordon that if he did not keep 
his dog home nights, they would use the 
shotgun, and Bingo’s terror of firearms would 
indicate that the threats were not idle. A man 
living as far away as Petrel, said he saw a 
large black wolf kill a coyote on the snow 
one winter evening, but afterward he 
changed his opinion and “reckoned it must’a’ 
been Wright's dog.” Whenever the body of 
a winterkilled ox or horse was exposed, 
Bingo was sure to repair to it nightly, and 
driving away the prairie wolves, feast to re- 
pletion. 

Sometimes the object of a night foray was 
merely to maul some distant neighbor's dog, 
and notwithstanding vengeful threats, there 
seemed no reason to fear that the Bingo 
breed would die out. One man even avowed 
that he had seen a prairie wolf accompanied 
by three young ones which resembled the 
mother, excepting that they were very large 
and black and had a ring of white around the 
muzzle. 

True or not as that may be, I know that 
late in March, while we were out in the 
sleigh with Bingo trotting behind, a prairie 
wolf was started from a hollow. Away it 
went with Bingo in full chase, but the wolf 
did not greatly exert itself to escape, and 
within a short distance Bingo was close up, 
yet strange to tell, there was no grappling, 
no fight! 

Bingo trotted amiably alongside and licked 
the wolf's nose. 

We were astounded, and shouted to urge 

ingo on. Our shouting and approach several 
times started the wolf off at speed and Bingo 
again pursued until he had overtaken it, but 
his gentleness was too obvious. 

“It is a she-wolf, he won't harm her,” I 
exclaimed as the truth dawned on me. 

So we called our unwilling dog and 
drove on. 

For weeks after this we were annoyed by 
the depredations of a prairie wolf who killed 


our chickens, stole pieces of pork from the 
end of the house, and several times terrified 
the children by looking into the window of 
the shanty while the men were away. 

Against this animal Bingo seemed to be no 
safeguard. At length the wolf, a female, was 
killed, and then Bingo plainly showed his 
hand by his lasting enmity toward Oliver, the 
man who did the deed. 

Old Gordon and Oliver were close neigh- 
bors and friends; they joined in a contract to 
cut wood, and worked together harmoniously 
till late on in winter. Then Oliver's old 
horse died, and he, determining to profit 
as far as possible, dragged it out on the plain 
and laid poison baits for wolves around it. 
Alas, for poor Bingo! He would lead a 
wolfish life, though again and again it 
brought him into wolfish misfortunes. 

He was as fond of dead horse as any of his 
wild kindred. That very night, with Wright's 
own dog Curley, he visited the carcass. It 
seemed as though Bingo busied himself 
chiefly keeping off the wolves, but Curley 
feasted immoderately. The tracks in the 
snow told the story of the banquet; the in- 
terruption as the poison began to work, and 
of the dreadful spasms of pain during the er- 
ratic course back home where Curley, falling 
in convulsions at Gordon's feet, died in the 
greatest agony. 

“Love me, love my dog,” no explanation or 
apology was acceptable; it was useless to 
urge that it was accidental, the long-standing 
feud between Bingo and Oliver was now re- 
membered as an important sidelight. The 
wood-contract was thrown up, all friendly 
relations ceased, and to this day there is no 
county big enough to hold the rival factions 
which were called at once into existence and 
to arms by Curley’s dying yell. 

It was months before Bingo really recov- 
ered from the poison. We believed indeed ° 
that he never again would be the sturdy old- 
time Bingo. But when the spring came he 
began to gain strength, and bettering as the 
grass grew, he was within a few weeks once 
more in full health and vigor to be a pride 
to his friends and a great nuisance to his 
neighbors. 

Changes took me away from Manitoba, 
and on my return, in 1886 Bingo was still a 
member of Wright's household. I thought 
he would have forgotten me after two years’ 
absence, but not so. One day early in the 
winter, after having been lost for forty-eight 
hours, he crawled home to Wright's with a 
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wolf trap and a heavy log fast to one foot, 
and the foot frozen to stony hardness. No one 
had been able to approach to help him, he 
was so savage, when I, the stranger now, 
stooped down and laid hold of the trap with 
one hand and his leg with the other. Instantly 
he seized my wrist in his teeth. 

Without stirring I said, “Bing, don’t you 
know me?” 

He had not broken the skin and at once 
released his hold and offered no further re- 
sistance, although he whined a good deal 
during the removal of the trap. He still 
acknowledged me his master in spite of his 
change of residence and my long absence, 
and notwithstanding my surrender of owner- 
ship I still felt that he was my dog. 

Bing was carried into the house much 
against his will and his frozen foot thawed 
out. During the rest of the winter he went 
lame and two of his toes eventually dropped 
off. But before the return of warm weather 
his health and strength were fully restored, 
and to a casual glance he bore no mark of 
his dreadful experience in the steel trap. 
During that same winter I caught many 
wolves and foxes who did not have Bingo’s 
good luck in escaping the traps, which I kept 
out right into the spring, for bounties are 
good even when fur is not. 

Kennedy's Plain was always a good trap- 
ping ground because it was unfrequented by 
man and yet lay between the heavy woods and 
the settlement. I had been fortunate with 
the fur here, and late in April rode in on 
one of my regular rounds. 

The wolf traps are made of heavy steel 
and have two springs, each of one hundred 
pounds power. They are set in fours around 
a buried bait, and after being strongly 
fastened to concealed logs are carefully cov- 
ered in cotton and in fine sand so as to be 
‘quite invisible. 

A prairie wolf was caught in one of these. 
I killed him with a club and throwing him 
aside proceeded to reset the trap as I had 
done so many hundred times before. All was 
quickly done. I threw the trap wrench over 
toward the pony, and seeing some fine sand 
nearby, I reached out for a handful of it to 
add a good finish to the setting. 

Oh, unlucky thought! Oh, mad heedless- 
ness born of long immunity! That fine sand 
was on the next wolf trap and in an instant 
I was a prisoner. Although not wounded, for 
the traps have no teeth, and my thick trap- 
ping gloves deadened the snap, I was firmly 
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caught across the hand above the knuckles. 
Not greatly alarmed at this, I tried to reach 
the trap wrench with my right foot. Stretch- 
ing out at full length, face downward, I 
worked myself toward it, making my impris- 
oned arm as long and straight as possible. I 
could not see and reach at the same time, but 
counted on my toe telling me when I touched 
the iron key to my fetters. My first effort 





was a failure; strain as I might at the a 4 


my toe struck no metal. I swung slowly aroun 
my anchor, but still failed. Then a painfully 
taken observation showed I was much too far 
to the west. I set about working around, 
tapping blindly with my toe to discover the 
key. Thus wildly groping with my right foot 
I forgot about the other till there was a sharp 
“clank” and the iron jaws of trap No. 3 
closed tight on my left foot. 

The terrors of the situation did not, at first, 
impress me, but I soon found that all my 
struggles were in vain. 1 could not get free 
from either trap or move the traps together, 
and there I lay stretched out and firmly staked 
to the ground. 

What would become of me now? There 
was not much danger of freezing, for the cold 
weather was over, but Kennedy’s Plain was 
never visited excepting by the winter wood- 
cutters. No one knew where I had gone, and 
unless I could manage to free myself there 
was no prospect ahead but to be devoured by 
wolves, or else die of cold and starvation. 

As I lay there the red sun went down over 
the spruce swamp west of the plain, and a 
shore lark on a gopher mound a few yards 
off twittered his evening song, just as one 
had done the night before at our shanty door, 
and though the numb pains were creeping up 
my arm, and a deadly chill possessed me, I 
noticed how long his little ear tufts were. 
Then my thoughts went to the comfortable 
supper table at Wright’s shanty. My pony 
still stood as I left him with his bridle on the 
ground patiently waiting to take me home. 
He did not understand the long delay, and 
when I called, he ceased nibbling the gras 
and looked at me in dumb, helpless inquiry. 
If he would only go home, the empty saddle 
might tell the tale and bring help. But his 
very faithfulness kept him waiting hour after 
hour while I was perishing of cold and 
hunger. 

Then I remembered how old Girou the 
trapper had been lost, and in the following 
spring his comrades found his skeleton held 
by the leg in a bear trap. I wondered which 
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“no” 


part of my clothing would show my identity. 
Then a new thought came to me. This is 
how a wolf feels when he is trapped. Oh! 
what misery have I been responsible for! 
Now I’m to pay for it. 

Night came slowly on. A prairie wolf 
howled, the pony pricked up his ears and 
walking nearer to me, stood with his head 
down. Then another prairie wolf howled and 


. and I could make out that they were 


athering in the neighborhood. There I lay 

prone and helpless, wondering if it would not 
be strictly just that they should come and 
tear me to pieces. I heard them calling for 
a long time before I realized that dim, shad- 
owy forms were sneaking near. The horse 
saw them first, and his terrified snort drove 
them back at first, but they came nearer next 
time and sat around me on the prairie. Soon 
one bolder than the others crawled up and 
tugged at the body of his dead relative. I 
shouted and he retreated growling. The pony 
ran to a distance in terror. Presently the wolf 
returned, and after two or three of these re- 
treats and returns, the body was dragged off 
and devoured by the rest in a few minutes. 

After this they gathered nearer and sat on 
their haunches to look at me, and the boldest 
one smelled the rifle and scratched dirt on it. 
He retreated when I kicked at him with my 
free foot and shouted, but growing bolder 
as I grew weaker he came and snarled right 
in my face. At this several others snarled and 
came up closer, and I realized that I was to 
be devoured by the foe that I most despised, 
when suddenly out of the gloom with a gut- 
teral roar sprang a great black wolf. The 
prairie wolves scattered like chaff except the 
bold one, which, seized by the black new- 
comer, was in a few moments a draggled 
corpse, and then, oh horrors! this mighty 
brute bounded at me and—Bingo—noble 
Bingo, rubbed his shaggy, panting sides 
against me and licked my cold face. 

“Bingo—Bing—old—boy—fetch me _ the 
trap wrench!” 


@ J Away he went and returned dragging the 
, ifle, for he knew only that I wanted some- 
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thing. 

“No—Bing—the trap wrench.” This 
time it was my sash, but at last he brought 
the wrench and wagged his tail in joy that it 
was right. Reaching out with my free hand, 
after much difficulty I unscrewed the pillar 
nut. The trap fell apart and my hand was 
released, and a minute later I was free. Bing 
brought the pony up, and after slowly walk- 
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ing to restore the circulation I was able to 
mount. Then slowly at first but soon at a 
gallop, with Bingo as herald careering and 
barking ahead, we set out for home, there to 
learn that the night before, though never 
taken on the trapping rounds, the brave dog 
had acted strangely, whimpering and watch- 
ing the timber trail; and at last when night 
came on, in spite of attempts to detain him 
he had set out in the gloom and guided by a 
knowledge that is beyond us had reached the 
spot in time to avenge me as well as set me 
free. 

Stanch old Bing—he was a strange dog. 
Though his heart was with me, he passed me 
next day with scarcely a look, but responded 
with alacrity when little Gordon called him 
to a gopher hunt. And it was so to the end; 
and to the end also he lived the wolfish life 
that he loved, and never failed to seek the 
winterkilled horses and found one again 
with a poisoned bait, and wolfishly bolted 
that; then feeling the pang, set out, not for 
Wright's but to find me, and reached the 
door of my shanty where I should have been. 
Next day on returning I found him dead 
in the snow with his head on the sill of the 
door—the door of his puppyhood’s days; my 
dog to the last in his heart of hearts—it was 
my help he sought, and vainly sought, in the 
hour of his bitter extremity. 


Copied with slight variations from Wild Animals I Have 
Known, by Ernest Thompson Seton. Copyright 1898. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the second quarter: "Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


V—Rebuilding Starts Again 


(April 30) 


Memory VERSE: “Be strong, all ye people of 
the land, saith the Lord, and work: for I am 
with you, saith the Lord of hosts” (Haggai 2:4). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


As we learned last week, Haggai was one of 
the prophets raised up to encourage the Jews 
to get on with the rebuilding program. Read 
part of his message to them, in Haggai 2:1-9. 
Read the memory verse several times. Go over 
it each day untif it is fixed in your mind. 


SUNDAY 
The People Are Stirred 

Open your Bible to Ezra 5. 

The people were really stirred by the message 
that came to them through the prophet Haggai. 
They looked upon Haggai as just what he was 
—a man with a message from the Lord—and 
they “obeyed the voice of the Lord their God, 
and the words of Haggai the prophet, as the 
Lord their God had sent him, and the people 
did fear before the Lord” (Haggai 1:12). Verses 
1 and 2 will tell you what effect this word had 
on both leaders and people. 

As soon as the people obeyed the message of 
the Lord and went to work, another message 
came to them—not a message of reproof this 
time, but a word of encouragement and cheer. 
“T am with you,” was the message (Haggai 1:13). 
How it encouraged them! 

“As soon as they decided that they would do 
the words of the Lord, His messages of reproof 
changed to words of encouragement. O how 
merciful a God we have!”—Ellen G. White 
Comments, The SDA Bible Commentary, vol. 
4, p. 1176. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 577, par. 1. 
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THINK! Are you quick to respond when you 
are reproved or warned about something you 
are neglecting? 

Pray to be receptive of every warning that 
the Lord may send to you through those who 
counsel you. 


MONDAY 
A More Glorious Temple 

Open your Bible to Haggai 2. 

While the repairs were being carried out, 
another message of great encouragement came 
to the people. First, God told His prophet Hag- 
gai to ask Zerubbabel the governor, and Joshua 
the high priest, and all the people a question 
about the Temple. Read verse 3 and find what 
that question was. 

The people knew that the Temple they were 
rebuilding could not compare in magnificence 
with the Temple that Solomon, with all the 
wealth at his disposal, had been able to build. 

“Josephus states that the Second Temple 
was only half as high as Solomon’s Temple, 
and in many ways inferior to it (Antiquitie 
viii. 3. 2; xv. 11. 1). However, the chief di 
ference was not in size but in splendor of ap- 
pearance and rich adornments of gold and 
precious stones.”—The SDA Bible Commentary, 
vol. 4, p. 1079. 

But God told them that the Temple they were 
building had a wonderful future. Read what 
He said, in verses 7 to 9. 

The “Desire of all nations,’ who was to bring 
glory to the Temple, was Jesus Christ. 

“In this very building would appear, in the 
fullness of time, the Desire of all nations as the 
Teacher and Saviour of mankind.”’—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 577. 
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Could they need greater encouragement than 


that—to think that Jesus Himself would min- 
ister to mankind in that Temple? Surely that 
made it much more glorious than the rich 


adorning of Solomon's larger Temple! 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 23, pars. 2, 3; p. 24, parse. 1, 2. 
THINK how the thought that the Messiah 


might enter that Temple must have spurred the 
workmen to do their work thoroughly. 


Pray to do thoroughly whatever comes to 


your hand, so as to give glory to God. 
TUESDAY 
é& Holiness of Heart Needed 
Open your Bible to Haggai 2. 
There was another message that God very 
much desired the Jews to learn while they 


were rebuilding the Temple. 

In the past the Jews who had conscientiously 
made their sacrifices had felt quite pleased with 
themselves, much as some people today feel that 


When the people began building the Temple again, 
the prophets were able to pray for God’s blessing. 
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if they go to church once on Sunday or Sab- 
bath, they have done their duty as Christians. 
God desired them to see that it was not the 
act of making sacrifices that cleansed the 
guilty soul from sin, but repentance of heart. 
Making the sacrifice was just the sign that one 
had repented at heart and accepted Jesus’ 
sacrifice. 
Through the prophet Haggai God told a par 


able that helped to teach this truth. Read the 
parable, in verses 11 and 12, and think of its 
meaning. 

Many years before, God had sent a message to 
Saul, who had made a sacrifice without re- 
pentance of heart, “Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in 


obeying the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey 
is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams” (1 Samuel 15:22). 

We today need the same message. Saying 
the Lord’s Prayer without meaning every phrase 
and petition will not praise God for His good- 
ness or bring us forgiveness and blessing. There 
is no praise to God in a doxology or a hymn 
sung while our mind is on something else, Our 
heart must feel the words we say and sing. 

TuInk! Have you formed the habit of look- 
ing for the meaning in everything we do in 
connection with the worship of God? 

Pray to look beyond the form to the meaning 
of these things. 

WEDNESDAY 

Promises of Blessing 
Open your Bible to Haggai 2. 
During when the 


this period rebuilding was 


beginning again in earnest, God gave many 
promises to the Jews. 

While the building was neglected, the Jews 
had been having a hard time with drought 
and other things that afflicted their land. But 
now because they were working with con- 
secrated hearts and hands, He promised them 


that He would bless them. “From this day will 
I bless you,” He told them (Haggai 2:19). 

He also promised them something else. The 
enemies of the Jews were always thinking up 
ways of hindering them. Read God's promise 
about what would happen to those who opposed 
His work, in verse 22. 

Jesus was one day to tell His disciples that 
the way would be difficult, but that He would 
be with them “even unto the end of the world.” 
Even so God promised to be with His people 
as they put faith and energy into the task at 
hand. Read or repeat the promise of His pres- 
ence found in Haggai 2:4. 

“God has a purpose in sending trial to His 
children. He never leads them otherwise than 
they would choose to be led if they couid see 
the end from the beginning, and discern the 
glory of the purpose that they are fulfilling. 
All that He brings upon them in test and trial 
comes that they may be strong to do and to suf- 
fer for Him.’—Prophets and Kings, p. 578. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 


576, par. 1. 
THINK how many good promises the Jews 
were given when they dedicated themselves 


to the work of the Lord. 
Pray to put yourself in a_ position 
God's promises can be fulfilled for you. 


where 





THURSDAY 
Jewels in God's Sight 
Open your Bible to Haggai 2. 
Zerubbabel, the governor, had been through 
trying times as he led the Jews. It had called 
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for all his skill and energy to lead them in the 
difficult journey from Babylon. He had needed 
zeal to tackle the tremendous task of rebuilding 
the Temple and setting up the altar. It had 
been a test of his faith when the Samaritans 
plotted against the Jews and succeeded in get- 
ting an order from the king to suspend building 
operations, but he had successfully overcome 
every difficulty. God had a special word for him. 
Read it in verse 23. 


A signet is a seal, or “a seal ring.” It was 
“regarded as an object of great importance, 
authority, and value.”—The SDA Bible Com- 
mentary, vol. 4, p. 1081. 

Through another prophet, Malachi, the Lord 
tells us that those who love Him and serve Him 
are His jewels. Christians are Christ’s jewels. 
They are to shine brightly for Him, shedding 
forth the light of His loveliness. Their luster 
depends on the polishing they receive. They 
may choose to be polished or to remain un- 
polished. But every one who is pronounced 
worthy of a place in the Lord’s temple must 
submit to the polishing process. Without the 
polishing that the Lord gives they can reflect 
no more light than a common pebble.”—Ellen G. 
White Comments, The SDA Bible Commentary, 
vol. 4, p. 1177. 

For further reading: The Ministry of Heal- 
ing, p. 488. 

THINK! Are you accepting trials as what they 
are—opportunities for you to become polished, 
so you can adorn the Temple of God? 

Pray to accept uncomplainingly every trial 
that God sees fit to let come to you. 


FRIDAY 


1. NAME THE PROPHET whose messages did 
much to start the people building again. (Sun- 
day’s assignment.) 


2. WuHo sap, “I am with you”? When were 
these words spoken to the leaders and people? 
(Sunday’s assignment.) 

2. IN WHAT WAY was the second Temple more 
glorious than the first? (Monday’s assignment.) 

4. WHat 
show that it is not the ceremonies that cleanse 
us from sin but heart repentence? (Tuesday’s 
assignment.) 

5. NAME THREE BLESSINGS, at least, that were 
to come to the Jews because they got on with 
the work of the Lord. (Wednesday’s assignment.) 

6. WHAT SPECIAL PROMISE was given to Zerub- 
babel, the leader? (Thursday’s assignment.) 

7. WHat pvoEs CHRIST CALL all who faithfully 
serve Him? (Thursday’s assignment.) 


8. WHAT PROCESS must those who are called 
“jewels” go through? (Thursday’s assignment.) 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The 


Bible Story, vol. 6, pp. 92-95. 
Review the memory verse. 


ILLUSTRATION did the Lord use to ~ 


Miss Jones’s Solution 
From page 5 


and asked Him to forgive all of my sins.” 

“Do you think God heard you?” 

“Sure. Why?” 

“I don’t think He did, Wayne.” 

“Why, Miss Jones,” Wayne said, quite 
shocked. “Don’t you believe in prayer?” 

“I do, Wayne, but the Bible says that if 
I do not forgive my friends when they do 
something I don’t like, God will not hear 
my prayers or forgive me.” 

“Where does it say that?” 
manded. 

“In the Lord’s Prayer,” Ben interrupted. 
Ben was a minister's son and knew the 
Bible better than Wayne did. 

“That's right, Ben,” Miss Jones said. “Do 
you remember, Wayne, where it says, ‘For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors’? 
That’s what it means. We ask God to forgive 
us as we forgive others. If you cannot forgive 
and love Ben, it is the same as saying you 
do not want God to forgive and love you.” 

There was silence in the schoolroom for 
a few moments. Then Wayne left his seat and 
walked over to Ben. “Let’s be friends, Ben 
he said. 

“O.K. with me,” Ben said. 

“Boys,” said Miss Jones with thanksgiving 
in her heart, “now that we all understand 
what forgiveness really means, let’s stand 
in a circle with our arms around one another 
and pray the Lord’s Prayer.” 

So the three of them formed a circle and 
with great meaning prayed together, “ ‘For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors.’ ” 

What happened to Wayne and Ben? you 
ask. Well, they were much happier in school 
after that. Today Wayne is a scientist, work- 
ing in electronics. And Ben is a missionary 
doctor, teaching others how to forgive and 
be forgiven. 


Wayne de- 
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YES = You can earn a real movie or still camera 
the easy LIFE AND HEALTH way. Here’s all you 
have to do: Sell the required amount of magazines 
or subscriptions and turn in the full profit, plus 
cost of magazines, to your local Conference Pub- 
lishing Department Secretary, and the camera of 
your choice will be shipped to the address you 
supply. 


No. 77 Brownie Movie Camera: 


Easy to use—only one simple setting of dial; 
economical too—uses low-cost 8 mm. roll film; 
no focusing required, color-coded optical finder, 
accepts Kodak telephoto and wide-angle con- 
verters. Retail $32.50. Requirement: Sell 10 
subscriptions at $5.00 per year or 100 single 
copies at 50 cents each. 


No. 43E Brownie Flash Outfit: 


The handsome, capable “big brother” of the 
famous Brownie Starflash Camera . . . for day 
and night, sun or shade, snaps or slides. Includes 
Brownie Flash 20 Camera, 4 M2 flashbulbs, 2 pen- 
lite batteries, 1 roll of Kodak Verichrome Pan 
620 film, neck strap, instruction booklet. Retail 
$15.35. Requirement: Sell 5 subscriptions at 
$5.00 per year or 50 single copies at 50 cents 
each. 


It will surprise you how, by using just an hour 
or two each day, through this plan you may own 
one or both of these excellent cameras. Do it now. 
Don’t miss this opportunity. 
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QUIZZES for Sabbath Afternoon 


Where Did Paul Go? 


By MARGARET D. CLARKE Jerusalem § y! 


This one is hard! But we all like something that really challenges us once in a while. The map shows 
Paul’s second missionary journey, but the cities have no names. Your job is to match the names and the 
places. You may use a map to help you if you wish, but first do all you can on your own. Then check 
with the answers below. These are the names. Put the right number beside each of them. 


Jerusalem, ........ Philippi, ._........ Tarsus. _........Ephesus, Corinth, ......... Thessalonica, ........ Antioch, Berea, 
Iconium, ......... Derbe, Athens, ae, Caesarea. 








Visitors Bible Arithmetic 


By LOIS D. SNELLING By AMANDA SULZLE 


; ” How many books in the Old Testament? 
One of the persons in the first column went to How many in the New? 


visit one of the people in the second column. Do Add them together, then subtract 
you know who visited whom? All the verses in Daniel 2. 


. Queen of Sheba (1 Kings 10:1,2) A. Ahab 


Add the virgins in the parable a 
. Mary (Luke 1:40) B. Dorcas Of Matthew 25:1, ; @ 
 Cantints Hikes 2:4, 2 Add next the brothers David had 


- Eliab (1 Sam. 17:12) 
. Hannah (1 Sam. 2:19) . Solomon And write the total sum. Answer: 
. David (1 Sam. 17:28) . Samuel 


Cc 
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E 
. Jacob (Gen. 28:5) F. Esther ‘PE HIPHOL 3. 2HOMMIUY 21919, 
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. Elijah (1 Kings 21:17, 18) 
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. Haman (Esther 7:1) 
. Benjamin (Gen. 43:15) 
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